R. BROWNING AND E. BARRETT

To this sacred task of fatherhood he brought a
devotion only comparable with that of his own
father before him, and in the social world of
London he became a memorable, distinguished
figure, but, as he had written, "my root is taken
and remains," and, as has been finely said, " none
ever saw Browning upon earth again but only a
splendid surface."

How faithfully beneath that " splendid surface "
the fire of his love burned on through the years is
proved by an explosion of anger which in the
very year of his own death, 1889, astonished the
literary world with its vehemence. His eye had
fallen on an old letter to Edward FitzGerald,
which FitzGerald's editor had carelessly included
in his " Life and Letters." In this letter Fitz-
Gerald, writing confidentially, of course, to one
of his friends, had spoken slightingly of Mrs.
Browning. " Mrs. Browning's death is rather a
relief to me, I must say : no more Aurora Leighs,
thank God ! " were the unlucky words on which
Browning's eye had fallen. That such words
should cause him intense pain and arouse his fierce
indignation is surely not surprising, and the savagely
interpretative form these feelings took, while
considered indecorous at the time, will, I think,
find full justification with any who have realized the
fervour and the sacredness of the worship thus
casually profaned. At all events, this sonnet " To